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“If we would not consent to tax ourselves for the PreveNTION of Crime, we 
must be taxed still more heavily for the Punisumenrt of it. The expense of one 
convict for one year would educate more than one hundred children.” — Lord 
Ashley's Speech in the House of Conunons, 
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Guited States Drison Association. 


The objects of the United States Prison Association are — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Uruam, Bruns- 
wick. 

New Hampshire. — Rev. M. B. Ti1- 
LoTson, Manchester. 

Vermont. — Hinam Hartow, Warden 
of State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Sprar, Bos- 
ton, Ed. Prisoners’ Friend. 

Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Way- 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. Pumir Ripuey, 
Hartford. 


New York. — Amos Piiispury, Al- © 


bany. 


New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, | 


Elizabethtown. 


_ Michigan. — Rev. 


Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketty, | 


Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. Atrrep P. Rosin- 
son, Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. FLaAnpers, 
Baltimore. 


} 


Virginia. — Josrru Jounson, Gover- | 


nor, Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. H. Baty, 
Goldsboro’. 

South Carolina. — Prof. Liznea. 


| 


Georgia. — Rev. James Parks, La- 
fayette. 

Florida. — Rev. Josuva 8S. Vann, 
Carrolton. 

Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porrer. 

Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuayron. 

Louisiana. — Rey. Turonore Carr, 
New Orleans. 

Texas. — Hon. Samurt Hovston. 

Arkansas. — Exvias N. Conway, Go- 
vernor. 

Tennessee. — ANDREW Jounson, Go- 
vernor. 

Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 

Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 

Mr. Srexsrys, 
Utica, 

Indiana.— Rev. W. Cuapuin, Deed’s 
Creek. 

Illinois. — Rev. J. P. Avent. 

Missouri. — Rev. T. Annorrt. 

Iowa. — Rev. H. 8. Marsre. 

Wisconsin. — Gen. Gatns, Warden 
of State Prison, Waupun. 

California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tostas 
PuRRINGTON. 


Cuarves Spear, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 142, Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 


Saerirr’s Orrice, Surrotk Co., Dec. 10, 1852. 


Piease allow Rey. CHartes Spzar free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at any 
time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, and to 
communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession 
of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in 
the efficacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this communi- 


cation. 


Very truly, yours, 


Henry Crocker, Sheriff. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Ir will be remembered, that, at the last Session of the Massachusetts Legislature, an 
appropriation of twenty thousand dollars was made for a State Reform School for 
Girls; provided an equal amount was raised, by individual donations, within six months 
from the passage of the Resolves. The whole sum having been now received, the 
Commissioners have examined various localities. In order to obtain the best views 
from practical men, they have issued the following circular : — 


1. What class of girls should be admitted to the proposed school? 

Should it receive those who have been convicted by a court for some 
criminal offence, or whose chastity has been successfully invaded? 

2. What should be the limit of age as to admission, — how young, 
and how old? 

For how long a term should girls be sent, — for their minority, or for a 
shorter period ? 

3. What should be the treatment and discipline ? 

What punishments should be allowed? 

4. What instruction — intellectual, moral, and religious — should be 
given? 

5. What kinds of work — in-door or out — can girls profitably pursue * 

6. What amusements should be provided ! 

7. How long should girls be retained at the Institution? 

8. Should the main object be to apprentice the girls as soon as possi- 
ble, under the idea that the chances of reformation in a good family in the 
country are greater than at the Institution; or should the chief reliance 
for reformation be placed upon the Institution ? 

9. How, and by what authority, shall girls be sent to the Institution ; 
and especially those who have not been guilty of any criminal offence, but 
whose idle and vicious practices are corrupting their own morals and those 
of the community, and placing them in imminent danger of falling into 
crime ? 

Are walls, irons, or bars, essential in order to prevent escape ? 

Hoping that your interest in the general subject will induce you to 
pardon us for the number and particularity of these inquiries, and trusting, 
that, if you are unable to answer them all, you will, at least, reply to as 
many as you can, — we remain, 

Most respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Joun H. Wikis, 


Henry B. Rogers, Commissioners. 
Francis B. Fay, 


[ Answers may be forwarded to our office, 37, Cornhill.] 
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HORACE GREELEY IN PRISON. 


Mvcu interest was evinced on receipt of the news, by a 
late steamer, that the editor of the ‘ New York Tribune,’ 
now on a tour to Paris, had been arrested and committed 
to prison. At first it was feared Mr. Greeley’s political 
opinions had rendered him obnoxious to the government, 
and that another attack had been made upon the liberties 
of the press by the Emperor of the French. Such, however, 
was not the case. Mr. Greeley has written a capital ac- 
count of the whole affair, occupying five columns of the 
Tribune. ~Our limited space will allow us to make only a 
few extracts; although we feel assured our readers would 
enjoy the perusal of the whole letter. We give the follow- 
ing condensed statement : — 


‘I had been down at the Palace of Industry, and returned to 
my lodgings, when, a little before four o’clock yesterday afternoon, 
four strangers called for me. By the help of my courier, I soon 
learned that they had a writ of arrest for me, at the suit of one 
Mons. Lechesne, sculptor, affirming that he sent a statue to the 
New York Crystal Palace Exhibition, at or on the way to which 
it had been broken, so that it could not be (at all events it had 
not been) restored to him; wherefore he asked of me, as a direct- 
or and representative of the Crystal Palace Association, to pay 
him “douze mille francs,” or $2,500. Not happening to have 
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400 Horace Greeley in Prison. 


the change, and no idea of paying this demand if I had it, I could 
only signify those facts; whereupon they told me that I was under 
arrest, and must go along; which I readily did. We drove cir- 
cuitously to the sculptor’s residence, at the other end of Paris, 
waited his convenience for a long half-hour, and then went to the 
president-judge who had issued the writ. I briefly explained to 
him my side of the case; when he asked me if | wished to give 
bail. I told him I would give good bail for my appearance at 
court at any time, but that I knew no man in Paris whom I felt 
willing to ask to become my security for the payment of so large 
asum as $2,500. After a little parley, 1 named Judge Piatt, 
United States Secretary of Legation, as one who, I felt confident, 
would ‘recognize for my appearance when wanted; and this 
suggestion met with universal assent. ‘Twice over I carefully 
explained that I preferred going to prison to asking any friend to 
give bail for the payment in any case of this claim; and | knew 1 
was fully understood. So we all, except the judge, drove off 
together to the legation. There we found Judge Piatt, who 
readily agreed to recognize as I required. But now the plaintiff 
and his lawyer refused to accept him as security in any way, 
alleging that he was privileged from arrest by his office. He 
offered to give his check on Greene & Co., bankers, for the 12,000 
francs in dispute as security for my appearance; but they would 
not have him in any shape. While we were chaffering, Mr. 
Maunsell B. Field, United States Commissioner in the French 
Exposition, came along, and offered to join Mr. Piatt in the 
recognizance ; but nothing would do. Mr. Field then offered to 
raise the money demanded ; but I said, ** No;”’ if the agreement 
before the judge was not adhered to by the other side, I would 
give no bail whatever, but go to prison. High words ensued, 
and the beginning of a scuffle, in the midst of which I, half 
unconsciously, descended from the carriage. Of course I was 
ordered back instanter, and obeyed so soon as I understood the 
order; but we were all by this time losing temper. As putting 
me in jail would simply secure my forthcoming when wanted, 
and as I was ready to give any amount of security for this, which 
the other side had once agreed to take, I thought they were rather 
crowding matters in the course they were taking. So, as I was 
making my friends too late for a pleasant dinner-party at the 
Trois- Freres, where I had expected to join them, I closed the 
discuSsion by insisting that we should drive off; and, in due time, 
we arrived at this spacious, substantial, secure establishment, No. 
70, Rue de Clichy. 

‘I was brought in, through three or four heavy iron doors, to the 
office of the governor, where I was properly received. Here I was 
told I must stay till nine o’clock, since the president-judge had 
allowed me till that hour to find bail. In vain I urged that I had 
refused to give bail, — would give none, — and wanted to be shown 
to my cell: I must stay here till nine o’clock. So I ordered some- 
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thing for dinner, and amused myself by looking at the ball-play, &c., 
of the prisoners in the yard, to whose immunities I was not yet 
elegible; but I had the privilege of looking in through the barred 
windows. The yard is one of the best I have seen any where, — 
has a good many trees, and some flowers; and, as the wall is at 
least fifteen feet high, and another of twenty surrounding it, with 
guards with loaded muskets always pacing between, I should 
judge the danger of burglary or other annoyances from without 
very moderate. 

* My first visitor was Judge Mason, United States Embassador, 
accompanied by Mr. Kirby, one of the attachés of the embassy. 
Judge Mason had heard of my luck from the legation, and was 
willing to serve me to any extent, and in any manner. I was 
reminded by my position of the case of the prying Yankee who 
undertook to fish out a gratuitous opinion on a knotty point in a 
lawsuit in which he was involved. ‘* Supposing,” said he to an 
eminent counsellor, ‘‘ you were involved in such and such a diffir 
culty, what would you do?” “Sir,” said the counsellor, with 
becoming gravity, ‘“‘I should take the very best legal advice I 
could obtain.” I told Judge Mason that I wanted neither money 
nor bail, but a first-rate French lawyer, who could understand my 
statements in English, at the very earliest moment. Judge Mason 
left, to call on Mr. James Munroe, banker, and send me a lawyer 
as soon as could be. This was done; but it was eight o’clock on 
Saturday night, — before which hour, at this season, most eminent 
Parisians have left for their country residences ; and no lawyer of 
the proper stamp and standing could then be, or has yet been, found. 

‘At the designated hour I was duly installed and admitted to 
all the privileges of Clichy. By ten o’clock, each of us lodgers 
had retired to our several apartments (about eight feet by five), 
and an obliging functionary came around and locked out all 
rascally intruders. I don’t think I ever before slept in a place 
so perfectly secure. At six this morning this extra protectior 
was withdrawn, and each of us was thenceforth obliged to keep 
watch over his own valuables. We uniformly keep good hours 
here in Clichy; which is what not many large hotels in Paris can 
boast of. 

‘The bed-room appointments are not of a high order, as is 
reasonable, since we are only charged for them four sous (cents) 
per night, washing extra. ‘The sheets are rather of a hickory 
order (mine were given me clean); the bed is indifferent; but I 
have slept on worse; the window lacks a curtain or blinds; but 
in its stead there are four strong, upright iron bars, which are a 
perfect safeguard against getting up in the night, and pitching or 
falling out so as to break your neck, as any one who went out 
would certainly do. (1 am in the fifth or highest story.) Perhaps 
one of my predecessors was a somnambulist. I have two chairs 
(one less than I am entitled to), two little tables (probably one 
of them extra, by some mistake), and a cupboard, which may 
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once have been clean. The pint wash-bowl and half-pint pitcher, 
candles, &c., I have ordered, and pay for. I am a little ashamed 
to own that my repose has been indifferent; but, then, I never 
do sleep well in a strange place. 

‘ Descending to the common room, on the lower floor, this morn- 
ing, I find there an American (from Boston), who has met me 
often, and knew me at once, though I could not have called him 
by name. He seemed rather amazed to meet me here (I believe 
he last before saw me at the Astor House), but greeted me very 
cordially ; and we ordered breakfast for both in myroom. It was 
not a sumptuous meal; but we enjoyed it. Next he made me 
acquainted with some other of our best fellow-lodgers; and four 
of us agreed to dine together after business hours. Before break- 
fast, a friend from the outer world (M. Vattemare) had found 
access to me; though the rules of the prison allow no visitors till 
ten o'clock. I needed, first of all, lawyers, not yet procurable ; 
next, law-books (American), which M. Vattemare knew just 
where to lay his hands on. I had them all on hand, and my cita- 
tions looked up, long before I had any help to use them. But let 
my own affairs wait a little, till I dispense some of my glean- 
ings in Clichy. 

‘This is perhaps the only large dwelling-house in Paris where 
no one ever suffers from hunger. Each person incarcerated is 
allowed a franc per day to live on; if this is not forthcoming from 
his creditor, he is at once turned out to pick up 4 living as he can. 
While he remains here he must have his frane per day, paid every 
third day. From this is deducted four sous per day for his bed- 
ding, and one sou for his fire (in the kitchen); leaving him fifteen 
sous net, and cooking-fire paid for. This will keep him in bread, 
any how. [But there exists among the prisoners, and is always 
maintained, a ** Philanthropic Society,” which, by cooking altoge- 
ther and dividing into messes, is enabled to give every subscriber 
to its articles a very fair dinner for sixteen sous (eleven cents), and 
a scantier one for barely nine sous. He who has no friends but 
the inevitable france per day, may still have a nine-sous dinner 
almost every day, and a sixteen-sous feast on Sunday, by living 
on bread and water, or being so sick as not to need any thing for 
a couple of days each week. I regret to say that the high price 
of food of late has cramped the resources of the ** Philanthropic 
Society,”’ so that it has been obliged to appeal to the public for 
aid. I trust it will not appeal in vain. It is an example of the 
advantage of association, whose benefits no one will dispute. 


‘With regard to liquor. They keep saying there is no prohi- 
bitory law in France; but they mistake, if Clichy is in France. 
No ardent spirits are brought into this well-regulated establish- 
ment, unless for medical use, except in express violation of 
law; and the search and siezure clauses here are a great deal 
more rigorous and better enforced than in Maine. I know a 
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little is smuggled in, notwithstanding, mainly by officials, — for 
money goes a great way in France; but no woman comes in 
without being felt all over (by a woman) for concealed bottles of 
liquor. There was a small flask on our (private) dinner-table 
to-day of what was called brandy, and smelt like a compound of 
spirits of turpentine and diluted aqua-fortis (for adulteration is 
a vice which prevails even here) ; but not a glass is now smuggled 
in where a gallon used to come in boldly under the protection of 
law. Wine, being here esteemed a necessary, is allowed in 
moderation; no inmate to have more than one bottle per day 
either of ten-sous or twenty-sous wine, according to his taste or 
means, — no better and no more. I don’t defend the consistency 
of these regulations; we do some things better in America than 
even in Clichy; but here drunkenness is absolutely prevented, 
and riotous living suppressed by a sumptuary law far more strin- 
gent than any of our States ever tried. And, mind you, this is no 
criminal prison, but simply a house of detention for those who 
happen to have less money than others would like to extract from 
their pockets; many of whom do not pay, simply because they do 
not owe. So, if any one tells you again that liquor prohibition 
is a Yankee novelty, just ask him what he knows of Clichy. 


‘Our or Cricuy, Monday Eve, June 4, 1855. 


‘Things have worked to-day very much as I had hoped and 
calculated. Friends had been active in quest of such lawyers as 
I needed ; and two of the right sort were with me at a seasonable 
hour this morning. At three o’clock they had a hearing before 
the judge; and we were all ready for it, thanks to friends inside of 
the gratings as well as out. Judge Piatt’s official certificate as to 
the laws of our State governing the liability of corporators has 
been of vital service to me; and when my lawyers asked, ‘* Where 
is your evidence that the effects of the New York Association 
are now in the hands of a receiver?” I answered, ** The gentle- 
man who Was talking with me in the visitor’s room when you 
came in and took me away knows that perfectly ; perhaps he is 
still there.”” I was at once sent for him, and found him there. 
Thus all things conspired for good; and at four o’clock my law- 
yers and friends came to Clichy to bid me walk out, without 
troubling my friends for any security or deposit whatever. So 


I guess my last chance of ever learning French is gone by the 
board.’ 


THERE are in the Auburn prison, New York, 732 prisoners ; 
in the Sing Sing prison, 1,041; and in the Clinton prison, 220; 
total, 1,994. The aggregate amount of productive earnings for 
the fiscal year, ending Sept. 30, 1854, was $180,567.69. Expen- 
ditures for the same period, $269,648.81. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT ‘SPIRITUALLY’ CONSIDERED. 


In our last issue, we gave some facts concerning the 
inhuman execution of Parks, the murderer, at Cleveland. 
A correspondent of the ‘Cleveland Plaindealer’ furnishes 
that paper with an argument against Capital Punishment 
from the stand-point of the so-called ‘ spiritual phenomena.’ 
Our readers, whether ‘ Spiritualists’ or not, will doubtless 
be pleased to see in what manner this writer treats the 
subject. 
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‘Those who have sought to rid the community of Parks, by 
crucifying the body, should learn that by that act they have not 
destroyed his existence, his personality, or his identity ; they have 
not destroyed a faculty or desire or passion or the power to do 
mischief of that indivdual, by destroying the instrument, the 
organism through which that intellect, those desires and passions, 
or that power, was manifested. ‘* There is no death;”’ but there 
is change, there is transformation, there is passage from one stage 
of existence to another; yet identity is preserved. Subject to the 
law of progressive unfolding, higher planes of condition may be 
attained in the next life. Such changes must be slow or more 
rapid, according to original endowment, internal desires or aspira- 
tions, and the spirit’s surroundings. Such is the law in this life, 
and, of necessity, such in the next life. 

‘All which does not remain with the body is retained by the 
spirit in this passage from one stage of existence to another, or 
from one life to another, or annihilation is, which is an absurdity. 
Neither form, life, intellect, feeling, passion, desire, or will, remain 
with the body; ergo, they all accompany the spirit. There being 
no death, only change, what Parks was last week, in all his pas- 
sions, desires, designs, powers of mind, Wc., Parks is or may be, 
with but slight change, to-day. There is this difference, — yester- 
day he was confined where he could do little harm to his fellow; 
now he is free, and can do much mischief if he desires to do it. 

‘In the spirit, as in this life, persons associate by affinity, — like 
seeks its like, condition seeks its condition. As well might oil 
seek and affinitize with water, as for the highly unfolded, and the 
ignorant, degraded, and abandoned -affinitize and associate in 
the spirit-life. ‘They do not and cannot do it here; nor will they 
there. 

‘ With his strong intellect, his indomitable, positive will-power, 
his recklessness of his own earthly existence or that of his fellows, 
Parks can still influence impressible, negative persons, — organ- 
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isms, — yea, act through them; and thus seek, as have the people 
of Ohio through their constituted authorities, vengeance or revenge. 
That such impressible organisms or persons exist among the de- 
graded, the reckless, the abandoned, the condemned, and the 
outcast, will not be denied. 

‘That Parks will seek revenge in this way, I am not about to 
affirm; but that he can and may, there is not a shadow of doubt. 
Suppose a person’s mind has lost its balance, has been rendered 
susceptible to influences (which may approach it), by spiritualism, 
by religious teachings of a hell, &c., by love, or by liquor, or loss 
of property, and the spirit of Parks, with all his positiveness of 
mind, approaches, gets into rapport, how easy to suggest to that 
unfortunate mind suicide, if it be from spiritualism, religion, loss 
of money or property, or love! But if from liquor, dissipation, 
sensual indulgence, gambling, squalid want, a prospect of destitu- 
tion, or disgrace, then the desire to acquire another’s property or 
money, by theft, burglary, or robbery, may be excited in the mind, 
and perhaps murder, to attain possession of the lucre, the result. 
All this Parks may and can do, and thus seek, like the State, 
revenge by victimizing a human being, one like Parks, — unfor- 
tunate in organization, unfortunate in education, unfortunate in 
surrounding conditions ; and thus a human being with a spark of 
divinity within (in his advent upon an earthly existence, which 
spark should, by education and surrounding conditions, be un- 
folded to higher planes) has been smothered, if not extinguished, 
and its possessor changed to a demon, and let loose upon society. 
Thus, instead of being kept from doing harm, surrounded by such 
influences as are calculated to reclaim the erring, and re-enkindle 
the immortal germ until it becomes a bright and shining star in 
the galaxy of heavenly lights, he is converted into an intellectual 
animal and the fiend of his race. Who has not a tear for weak, 
unfortunate, misguided, misdirected, erring humanity? .... 

‘Let those who were most anxious for the execution of Parks 
take heed, for he is no longer confined within a strong cell: he 
has been liberated; nor can the sheriff and human law again 
arrest, confine, or control him. Let them remember Parks is now 
free, with all his passions and powers about him, for good or for 
evil, for vice and crime, or for morality and virtue, just as his 
aspirations, desires, reason, and surroundings may have prepared, 
or now influence or control him. Parks is not dead, but liberated.’ 





IJNCOURAGEMENT. — A party-writer having finished a piece a 
little too highly, the cautious printer objected to ushering it into 
the world. ‘Why, I shall be hanged,’ said he, ‘if I print it!’ 
‘Ay, ay,’ replied the pamphleteer; ‘let them, if they dare. 
I want to bring the rascals to that! If they do hang you, I'll 
write your case, and see what the mob will say to it.’ 

34* 
















WOMAN'S KINDNESS. 


IF’. Grummet, member of Parliament, relates the following 
incident which occurred while he was passing through a 
small village near Rochefort, France, as a prisoner, under 
a military escort : — 

























‘I had obtained a fresh supply of canvas for my feet, which 
were much blistered and extremely sore; but this was soon worn 
out, and I suffered dreadfully. About noon we halted in the 
market-place of a small town, bearing every mark of antiquity (I 
think it was Melle), to rest and refresh. ‘To escape the sun, I 
took my seat on an old tea-chest standing in front of a huckster’s 
shop, and removed my tattered moccasons. While doing this, an 
elderly lady came out of the shop, accompanied by a young girl 
very prettily dressed; and ‘* Pauvre garcon!”’ ‘* Pauvre prison- 

nier!’’* were uttered by both. The girl, with tears in her 

eyes, looked at my lacerated feet, and then, without saying a 
of word, returned to the house. In a few minutes she re-appeared ; 
- | but her finery had been taken off, and she carried a large bowl of 
) warm water in her hands. In.a moment the bowl was placed 
before me ; she motioned me to put in my feet, which I did; and 
down she went upon her knees, and washed them in the tenderest 
manner. Oh, what a luxury was that half-hour! The elder 
female brought me food; while the younger, having performed 
her office, wrapped up my feet in soft linen, and then fitted on a 
pair of her mother’s shoes. 
















‘Hail, woman! hail! Last formed in Eden’s bowers, 
"Mid humming streams and fragrance-breathing flowers, 
Thou art, ’mid light and gloom, through good and ill, 
Creator’s glory, man’s chief blessing still. 

Thou calm’st our thoughts as halcyons calm the sea, 
Sooth’st in distress when servile minions flee ; 

And, oh! without thy sun-bright smiles below, 

Life were a night, and earth a waste of woe!” 





‘During the process above mentioned, numbers had collected 
round, and stood silently witnessing so angelic an act of charity. 
‘** Eulalie” heeded them not; but, when her task was finished, 
she raised her head, and a sweet smile of gratified pleasure beamed 
on her face.’ 





* Poor boy! Poor prisoner! 


CONVERSATIONS. WITH PRISONERS. 


We have been urged very frequently to give some ac- 
count of our conversations in prisons; and, in order to grati- 
fy this desire on the part of our friends, we shall hereafter 
give some few sketches. These conversations are often 
very interesting. For a long time we have been in the 
habit of visiting the Boston Jail, where eight thousand per- 
sons were committed during the past year. Of this num- 
ber, twelve hundred were females. There never has been 
a chaplain appointed, and there never has been a matron to 
take charge of the females. ‘There is no library, or none 
worth mentioning. ‘There is no labor for the prisoners. 
A large portion of the commitments are for drunkenness. 
We have spent an hour or two for many sabbaths in this 
institution. We have been asked whether the government 
has ever allowed us compensation for such a labor. We 
answer, ‘No. The subject has been talked of for a long 
time; but nothing has yet been done. It would seem that 
the rich county of Suffolk might, at least, afford a trifling 
sum to one who aims to meet the moral wants of the pri- 
soners, and to provide for them on their release. But we 
proceed to the conversations. The following took place on 
the sabbath. It must be remembered that the chapel is 


never opened, and that we have to go from one cell to 
another. 


Case I. 


The Adulteress. — 1 found her perusing a book. 

‘What are you committed for?’ 

‘ For adultery.’ 

‘Have you any parents living ?’ 

‘I have no mother. I suppose I have a father in Eng- 
land. I hope to go out next week.’ 

I said, ‘ This is an awful charge. The crime is very seri- 
ous in its character. I trust that you are not guilty.’ 
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‘T am not, she replied. 
After giving her some good advice, I left her. 


Case II. 


A Mother and Child. — In one cell I found a mother, and 
a child aged only four years, who, judging from the appear- 
ance of its eyes, it seemed to me that it must lose its sight 
in a few days. The mother said there had been no physi- 
cian to see it. The child very plaintively said, ‘ Kind sir, 
do let me out.’ Poor thing! my heart bled for the suffering 
child. Surely this is no place for children. Its eyes were 
terribly inflamed. It needed such attentions as could not 
be given in a jail. 


Case III. 


The Quarrelsome Wife.— In the same cell was a female, 
whose appearance betokened very hard usage. Her eyes 
were scarred by some heavy blows. She seemed a picture 
of distress. She had evidently seen better days. I said to 
her, — 

‘Of what are you guilty ?’ 

She unhesitatingly said, ‘ For quarrelling.’ 

‘ But with whom have you quarrelled ?’ 

‘With my husband. We have been married three years, 
aud we have quarelled most of the time.’ 

‘ Where is your husband ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘Have you any children ?’ 

‘ Yes: I have three, but not by this husband.’ 

‘ Have you been in the habit of drinking ?’ 

¢ Yes.’ 

‘Does your husband help you ?’ 

* No?’ 

‘ What is your sentence ?’ 

‘ Three dollars fine, and costs.’ 
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I spoke a few kind words to her; though the prospect for 
her reformation seemed not very encouraging. I spoke to 
her of her awful condition, — that it was a sad sight to find 
a married couple who could not live together in peace. 


Case IV. 


Four Females in a Cell.— In looking into one cell, I 
found four females and three children; one ten months, the 
next six years, and the other nine years. They had all been 
in about a fortnight. The mother of the babe was in for 
receiving stolen goods. One was in for drinking. The 
third was in for bad company. I had some conversation 
with them about their crimes, and left them. There should 
be some other place than the common jail for infants. I 
often find them there. The regret is the more painful, as 
there is no matron to take charge of the females. 


Case V. 


The Thief.— 1 made a few inquiries. 

‘What are you committed for? 

‘ For larceny.’ 

‘Are you married ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you read the Bible ?’ 

‘] read it some.’ 

‘Were you in the habit of attending public worship ?’ 

‘No: I spent my Sundays very foolishly.’ 

I remarked that ‘this is probably one cause of your be- 
coming a criminal.’ 

I have often found that one great cause of crime is a vi- 
olation of the sabbath. No man is safe who does not 
help support the institution of public worship. 


Case VI. 


A Merchant in Prison.—I met here, unfortunately, one 
of the subscribers to the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.” He observed 
that he had read much about prisons; but now he knew by 
experience what confinement meant. | 
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‘Tam not,’ she replied. 
After giving her some good advice, I left her. 


Case II. 


A Mother and Child. — In one cell I found a mother, and 
a child aged only four years, who, judging from the appear- 
ance of its eyes, it seemed to me that it must lose its sight 
in a few days. The mother said there had been no physi- 
cian to see it. The child very plaintively said, ‘ Kind sir, 
do let me out.’ Poor thing! my heart bled for the suffering 
child. Surely this is no place for children. Its eyes were 
terribly inflamed. It needed such attentions as could not 
be given in a jail. 


Case III. 


The Quarrelsome Wife.—In the same cell was a female, 
whose appearance betokened very hard usage. Her eyes 
were scarred by some heavy blows. She seemed a picture 
of distress. She had evidently seen better days. I said to 
her, — 

‘Of what are you guilty ?’ 

She unhesitatingly said, ‘ For quarrelling.’ 

‘ But with whom have you quarrelled ?’ 

‘ With my husband. We have been married three years, 
aud we have quarelled most of the time.’ 

‘ Where is your husband ?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘Have you any children ?’ 

‘Yes: I have three, but not by this husband.’ 

‘ Have you been in the habit of drinking ?’ 

¢ Yes.’ 

‘Does your husband help you ?’ 

‘ No? 

‘ What is your sentence ?’ 

‘ Three dollars fine, and costs.’ 
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I spoke a few kind words to her; though the prospect for 
her reformation seemed not very encouraging. I spoke to 
her of her awful condition, — that it was a sad sight to find 
a married couple who could not live together in peace. 


Case IV. 


Four Females in a Cell. — In looking into one cell, I 
found four females and three children; one ten months, the 
next six years, and the other nine years. ‘They had all been 
in about a fortnight. The mother of the babe was in for 
receiving stolen goods. One was in for drinking. ‘The 
third was in for bad company. I had some conversation 
with them about their crimes, and left them. There should 
be some other place than the common jail for infants. I 
often find them there. The regret is the more painful, as 
there is no matron to take charge of the females. 


Case V. 


The Thief. — 1 made a few inquiries. 

‘ What are you committed for? 

‘ For larceny.’ 

‘Are you married ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you read the Bible ?’ 

‘T read it some.’ 

‘Were you in the habit of attending public worship ?’ 

‘No: Ispent my Sundays very foolishly.’ 

I remarked that ‘this is probably one cause of your be- 
coming a criminal,’ 

I have often found that one great cause of crime is a vi- 
olation of the sabbath. No man is safe who does not 
help support the institution of public worship. 


Case VI. 


A Merchant in Prison.—I met here, unfortunately, one 
of the subscribers to the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ He observed 
that he had read much about prisons; but now he knew by 
experience what confinement meant. | 
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‘What is your crime ?’ 

‘Il am charged with forgery; but I am not guilty.’ 

‘Have you not been imprudent in your conduct ?’ 

‘Yes: I have drank some, 

‘ Have your family been to see you?’ 

* No.’ 

He seemed in a deplorable condition. I had known him 
in his prosperity. He had been a friend to me. He was a 
man of generous feelings ; but he had evidently hecome 
discouraged. He needed some one to give him a kind 
word and a helping hand; when he would probably come 
forth again, and be useful to the world. He wished me to 
see a friend of his immediately; which, of course, I pro- 
mised to do. 


Case VII. 
The Thief.— 'This was the case of a female. She was 


perusing the Bible with much earnestness. I asked her 
for it; and, turning to the prodigal son, and also to the 


thirty-eighth Psalm, I made some remarks, and left her. 


Case VIIL 


The Drunkard. — This prisoner seemed quite intelligent. 
I inquired his crime. He said he was in for drinking. 

‘ What is your sentence ?’ 

‘ Three dollars fine, and costs.’ 

‘ Have you a family ?’ 

‘T have a wife and child’ 

‘What are your views of religion ?’ 

‘Tam a Roman Catholic.’ 

‘ How often do you go to confession ?’ 

‘ Once a year.’ 

‘Do you think your sins are forgiven after confessing to 
the priest ?’ 

‘I have been taught to believe so. But where there is no 
priest, I go directly to God.’ 

‘Do you read the Protestant version of the Scriptures ?’ 
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‘Yes: I do? 
‘How came you to be a criminal ?’ 


‘I grew up without a mother’s care. She died when I 
was seven years of age.’ 


Thus ended our labor on the sabbath. There is no 
place where more good can be done. Many of these pri- 
soners have no friends. On their release, they will need 
some one to aid them to find employment: that is another 
part of my labor, on which I have written much. I have 
made my own house the home of the prisoner; and, while 
I am now writing, there is beneath my roof three, who have 
been reformed, and have become once more useful to the 
world. Of the importance of such a labor, I need not 
speak. It is too evident to every reflecting mind. 

There were in prison 261 prisoners; 175 were in for 
drunkenness. About seven-eighths were foreigners. ‘There 
were forty females, and five children. 





KIssaNE, THE CHEMICAL BANK-FORGER. — Kissane bitterly 
repents his guilt. At his trial in New York he wore a downcast 
look, and was very pale. When the usual question was put to 
him, why sentence should not be pronounced, he stepped forward, 
and, in a trembling voice, said, *I fully deserve any penalty 
which may be inflicted upon me. Two years ago, I was living 
happy with my family in Ohio, respected by all; but, at one 
fatal hour, I committed that for which I am now to receive my 
sentence, and my family to be cast upon the world, who will 
shudder at the name I bear. Yet it is my fault: had 1 paused 
and pondered, I should not have been here, and you would have 
been saved the unpleasant duty which you are compelled to do. 
I must have been in a dream when I committed the crime. But 
the law must be fulfilled. I can escape by the cars, as has been 
testified here, and could sleep many nights in woods without 
cover; but I can never escape the feeling of guilt I now feel. I 
had hoped to have reached some distant country where I would 
not have been known, and there lived happy; but fate and fortune 
have willed it otherwise, and I am here.’ 
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THE POOR. 


Tue poor! How much that word means !— physical want, 
social neglect, disappointment, weariness, and woe! It is a sad 
thought, that, from the circumstances in which they come into 
being, a large part of mankind are born to misery. 

We are accustomed to trifle with the physical discomforts of 
poverty which we know not of; and philosophers talk lightly 
of privations which they never feel, and gravely recommend con- 
solations which they are never called to apply. But ask the man 
who has gone home to his starving family, night after night, with 
empty hands and a heavy heart, if poverty be merely an imaginary 
evil. The scenes of distress from this source alone are too nume- 
rous and painful to detail. In how many a cellar and attic in 
this city the lamp burns to-night, till long after the hour of rest, 
where the widow toils for her daily bread! Her heart is full to 
bursting as she thinks of other scenes and better days. But she 
must wipe away her tears, and comfort her heart, as she toils into 
the morning watch, with the hope of that morning, brightest to 
the poor and forsaken, which dawns over the eternal hill. 

But the sufferings of the poor spring not so much from physical 
privation as from the loss of social position, the want of even 
sympathy, from the pride which spurns them on the sidewalk, 
from cold, heart-withering neglect. They go abroad during the 
day to find employment, and meet perhaps with rudeness and 
insult; they come home at night, worn down with toil, and sick 
of the world. And now listen to their fireside counsels. Hear 
them tell the story how they struggled with their lot, and tried 
to better their condition, and their constant disappointments, 
This is the bitterness of poverty. Labor alone is no evil, but a 
blessing; but it is hard to toil without encouragement and with- 
out hope. 

Such is the tragedy of the poor man’s existence, — a life weighed 
down with care, and beset with trials, all unfavorable to care of 
body or of soul. Is it strange that even the manly heart some- 
times is broken, and that death is welcomed as a relief ?— N. Y. 

Evangelist. 





Jack Kretcu. — The ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ tells us, that 
on the 24th of May, 1736, five felons in Newgate were to have 
been executed; but the prison was so insecure, that, during the 
night, one of them ‘took up a board and got out of his cell, and 
made his escape.’ The other four were taken to Tyburn, and 
suffered their sentence ; and Jack Ketch ‘on his return from doing 
his duty at Tyburn, robbed a woman of three shillings and six- 
pence.’ 





VISIT TO THE BOSTON LUNATIC ASYLUM. — MAGIC, MIRTH, 
AND INSANITY. 


One of the most interesting exhibitions we have wit- 
nessed for a long time, was the effect of the performances 
of Sicnor Buirz upon the inmates of the Lunatic Asylum 
at South Boston. ‘The signor having in the kindest man- 
ner volunteered to appear before these unfortunates, on 
Friday afternoon, the 27th ult., in company with several 
members of the press and a few invited guest3, we visited 
the institution. The company was very kindly welcomed by 
Dr. Wa ker, and, after a short tarry in the drawing-rooms, 
were ushered into the chapel-room in the third story of the 
building, where were seated some ninety patients, — the 
men on the right, and the women on the left, the spectators 
being ranged in the centre of the room. ‘The signor, after 
pleasantly introducing his entertainments, performed his 
usual tricks of legerdemain and ventriloquism, introducing 
his learned canary birds, and concluding by his exceedingly 
dexterous feat of the ‘dancing plates.” The effects upon 
the men and women were widely different. The former 
seerned sullen and morose, evidently regarding the magi- 
cian as an impostor and intruder; though, as the exhibition 
proceeded, they became more interested, gradually relaxing 
into good humor, and, by occasionally rising from their seats, 
evincing that what remained of mind was actively interested 
in endeavoring to comprehend the mysterious deceptions of 
the performer. One of the men was busily engaged in 
searching the Bible for passages referring to magicians and 
the magic arts, and informed the signor that his wonderful 
‘egg bag’ belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots. At the end 
of the performance, he stated that it did not please him; he 
liked only ‘holy things.’ He was in imagination Prince 
William of Orange, and spoke familiarly of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts. 

The females were affected differently, and, with scarcely an 


exception, enjoyed the exhibition throughout. One elderly 
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woman, with a singularly pointed cap, expressed her opi- 
nion of Signor Blitz by the remark that ‘he is the d—1 himself, 
and, after that, moved no muscle of the face, nor paid the least 
attention to his operations. Another patient was so indig- 
nant at the trick of removing feathers from a hat that she 
was obliged to be removed. A tall, nervous woman be- 
came so deeply interested in the feat of the ‘ dancing plates’ 
that she rose from her seat, and, in a most commanding 
manner, motioned for the plates to be quiet. One woman 
in particular viewed the exhibition with peculiar pleasure, 
her body being fairly convulsed with mirth. She after- 
wards told the signor that she had rather hear him preach 
than her minister. 

After the exhibition was finished and the patients had 
retired, by invitation of Dr. Walker the company visited 
the wards of the institution, and found every thing in 
most admirable order. The different phases of lunacy 
were here more fully exhibited. A careful observer could 
detect the different causes which had brought most of the 
lunatics to their unfortunate condition. They generally 
seemed contented, and pleased to converse with visitors. 
One elderly lady, stated to be of a wealthy family, imagined 
herself a queen, and was dressed with some approach to 
regal costume, and dilated with much pride upon her un- 
bounded possessions and wealth. She was much grieved 
that her servants and carriage did not come, stating that 
she had repeatedly ordered them. A bright-eyed Irish girl 
was exceedingly anxious Blitz should put her in his magic 
box, and spirit her through the bolts and bars that prevented 
her return to the world. ‘ You can do this, she said; ‘for 
you can do any thing” One woman wished to see her hus- 
band; another her aunt; another to settle some business 
matters. The stalwart reporter of the ‘ Post’ was greeted as 
General Washington. A young lady, about to be dis- 
charged, played some airs on a piano with much skill. 
Another young lady, of much personal beauty, was about to 
leave the institution, having received benefits which we 
trust will prove permanent. With these two exceptions, 
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there is little hope of the cure of the remainder of the 
patients. 

A fine-looking man of some sixty years was pointed out 
as having graduated at Harvard College with great credit, 
and been possessed of intellectual powers of a high order; 
but for many years his mind has been a melancholy wreck. 
A ship-carpenter was intently engaged in shaping an ima- 
ginary joint; a pleasant-looking Irishman, cap in hand, 
thought he had helped the doctor long enough, and wished 
to go out; and a negro, with a marvellously white head, 
stated that he was born in the year of the flood! A little 
lad called Jimmy, the only boy in the hospital, sung ‘ Jor- 
dan’ and other tunes very well, but, while singing, was 
continually picking his heart, —‘ pulling out the music,’ as he 
said. A printer named Blair, whom we had known in his 
days of sanity, invited the members of the ‘craft’ to visit 
his ‘sanctum, and showed many specimens of his literary 
ability and peculiar turn of mind. He issues a weekly sheet, 
written in exact imitation of a newspaper, called the 
‘Lightning Telegraph and Blair’s Gazette;’ and he also 
stated that he was about to issue a mammoth paper, ‘in 
which the whole world would be reviewed.’ The title of 
this paragon of papers he had not decided on. He also 
spoke of a project, which was yet in embryo, of a ‘tele- 
graph to eternity” The ‘ editor’ handed Signor Blitz a no- 
tice of the exhibition, which read as follows, and equals 
most of the ‘ puffs’ of professional reporters : — 


‘Signor Blitz visited the residence of Dr. C. A. Walker, and 
officiated in the chapel to a full congregation, who was very much 
pleased with his imitations and ventriloquial powers. He was 
assisted by (besides his usual assistants) Mr. Pierce and William 
F. Underhill. We suppose there was never so large an amount of 
laughter in Dr. Walker’s house before. Success to the laughing 
philosopher. If the signor wishes to make use of this notice, it 
is at his service. A number of gentlemen and ladies were present 
from the city, besides the doctor’s usual household, which is tole- 
rably large.’ 


The ‘cottage’ where the violent patients are confined in 
cells was then visited; and most melancholy spectacles it 
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afforded. There are but five at present closely confined, all 
of whom are females. An old negro woman, named Jewett, 
has occupied one of these cells many years, and, though 
seemingly docile and rational on our visit, is often afflicted 
with spells of the most frantic raving. A young girl, of a 
personal beauty of which insanity had not deprived her, 
presented a pitiable sight. Some time since she was kicked 
in the head by a horse, and is now a raving maniac, tearing 
her clothes and bedding into shreds and tatters, and fill- 
ing the air with distressing shrieks and cries. 

There are at present about two hundred and fifty patients, 
more than half of whom are females. They are mostly 
paupers; and few cases are presented of more than an or- 
dinary interest. For some sixteen years they have been 
accumulating here; and we were informed not a dozen 
hopeful cases can be found. 

A collation, at once ‘bountiful and beautiful,” was fur- 
nished the visitors after the inspection of the hospital was 
finished; at which the efficient chairman of the Board of 
Visitors, Georce Opiorne, Esq., presided with his usual 
suavity. 

The grounds of the hospital are spacious and well 
tended ; and throughout the whole institution there is a 
scrupulous neatness and attention paid to every reasonable 
want of its unfortunate inmates. The superintendent, Dr. 
Walker, has shown himself eminently qualified for his po- 
sition; and it was a pleasing sight to notice his kindly and 
cordial greeting of those under his charge, and the affection- 
ate manner in which they appeared to hold him in regard. 

We returned from this visit pleased at the thought that 
this unfortunate class of human beings were placed in a 
position where their sufferings are, to a great degree, miti- 
gated by kindness and the developments of science; and 
we were saddened also by the recollections of the wrecks 
of humanity that we had seen. May God preserve to us 
that greatest of all blessings, — reason ! 









EFFECTS OF DRUNKENNESS. 






In an article in the ‘London Inquirer, under the head, 
‘Scraps from Camp Letters, we find the following state- | 
ment, which sadly illustrates the evils, not only of intempe- 1 
rance, but also of war:— ! 










‘A sad tragedy occurred on the 24th at the entrance to the 
Karabeluaia Ravine. A body of French troops was marching H} 
down to furnish the usual relief to the picket in the ravine. The tI 
relief was composed of part of the 2d battalion of the 25th Regi- Hi 
ment of the Line. On the way, Lieutenant Driant, of the Grena- l 
dier Company, had occasion to check a soldier, who, being partly Hl 
intoxicated, was marching very irregularly, and giving expression H 
to angry sentiments in a loud tone. Scarcely had the reprimand 

been given, when the man replied, ‘* Lieutenant, you’ve punished 

me often enough; you shall not punish me any more.” And on 

the instant, levelling his musket, he fired, and shot him through the 

body. The unfortunate officer, a man of powerful frame, and F 
said to be popular in the regiment, at once fell. He was carried i 
to one of the English hospitals near at hand, and died immediately 
after his arrival. The murderer was secured without delay, and 
was being taken back under escort to the head-quarters of his HT) 
regiment, when a general murmur arose from the men for his | 
instant punishment. The general in command of the trenches i 
was in the ravine close by ; and, after a brief consultation between I 
him and the commander of the relief, a council was held, and the A | 
man condemned to be shot. About two hundred yards down 
the ravine, and at a slight elevation above it, on the side of French- 
man’s Hill, a small heap of stones was observed, with a clear space 
before it.~ To this the unhappy culprit was brought, while on 
either side the battalion was drawn up in companies; and here LH 
he received the fire of twelve muskets from a party placed on the 
opposite side of the ravine. He fell forward, pierced by eight 
bullets; and, after a short address from the general, the regiment 
proceeded on its way. Half an hour scarcely elapsed between the i 
perpetration of the crime and the execution of the criminal. The : 
soldier had become sober immediately after committing the murder. 
He had seen eighteen years’ service, and was spoken of as a brave Hi 
and able man. He had lately received a slight punishment for 
some irregularity of conduct, by no means such as to form a 
motive for his crime; and this tragic episode in the history of the 
siege, involving the sudden destruction of two valuable lives, must 
be regarded as one more among the many examples of the fatal 
effects of drunkenness.’ 
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A DEAD ROSE. 


BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


O rosE! who dares to name thee ? 
No longer roseate now, nor soft, nor sweet ; 
But pale, and hard, and dry as stubble-wheat 
Kept seven years in a drawer: thy titles shame thee. 


The breeze that used to blow thee 
Between the hedgerow-thorns, and take away 
An odor up the lane to last all day, 
If breathing now, unsweetened would forego thee. 


The sun that used to smite thee, 

And mix his glory in thy gorgeous urn, 

Till beam appeared to bloom and flower to burn, 
If shining now, ‘with not a hue would light thee. 


The dew that used to wet thee, 
And, white first, grow incarnadined, because 
It lay upon thee where the crimson was, 
If dropping now, would darken where it met thee. 


The fly that lit upon thee, 
To stretch the tendrils of its tiny feet 
Along thy leaf’s pure edges, after heat, 
If lighting now, would coldly overrun thee. 


The bee that once did suck thee, 
And build thy perfumed ambers up his hive, 
And swoon in thee for joy till scarce alive, 

If passing now, would blindly overlook thee. 


The heart doth recognize thee, 

Alone, alone; the heart doth smell thee sweet, 

Doth view thee fair, doth judge thee most complete, 
Though seeing now those changes that disguise thee. 


Yes: and the heart doth owe thee 
More love, dead rose, than to such roses bold 
As Julia wears at dances, smiling cold : 
Lie still upon this heart, which breaks below thee! 



















TRAFFIC IN ARDENT SPIRITS. 


Our faithful brother in St. Louis has been lately preach- 
ing three earnest and plain discourses on the ‘ Causes of 
Social Disorder in American Cities. They have been 
printed in the ‘ Daily Missouri Republican.’ From the last 
of the three we quote the following, addressed to those who 
engage in the wholesale traffic in intoxicating drinks. 
After tracing nearly all sources of poverty and crime to 
intemperance, he proceeds : — 


‘If the general traffic in intoxicating liquors is wrong, it is 
manifestly wrong as an ordinary trade in all parts. It is not the 
quantity I sell or make; but it is my acting as an agent, in some 
way or other, to create, to increase, or to distribute the wrong, 
which constitutes the demerit of the case. ‘The immediate harm 
is unquestionably done by retail; and, if this could be stopped, 
the principal harm would be prevented. But, by going a step 
farther back, I do not see that the principle is changed; although 
I admit that a very different class of men do the evil. The difficul- 
ties in the way of separating traffic in liquors from general business 
are undoubtedly real and great. ‘Three-quarters of the merchants 
who handle it regret what they regard the necessity of so doing. 
Some of them are men of high character and exemplary lives, and 
are in every way worthy of the respect in which they are held. 
But still I have a word to say, which I am sure they would be 
willing to hear. I would ask them to consider whether it is right 
to follow any pursuit to the injury of the community in which 
they live. Is it right to make a profit out of that, the sale of 
which continually does harm, and scarcely ever does good? After 
having made all allowances for the difficulties which the compli- 
cated relations of business and of social life involve, does not this 
plain, incontrovertible principle remain, that every man is bound 
so to direct his industry, in laboring for himself and family and 
in building up his own fortunes, that his friends and neighbors 
and society at large shall be the gainers, and not the losers, by 
his success? If, therefore, there is any department of my business, 
the increase of which I see to be hurtful just in proportion as it 
increases, and to make the community poor while it makes me 
rich, ought I not, in some way or other and at whatever cost, to 
withdraw myself from it? Is it well for me to make a living for 
my family by an occupation which I acknowledge to be wrong? 
My withdrawal from it may not stop the business, and may not 
at first seem to decrease it; but that I cannot help. If others 
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continue to pursue it, let them take the moral responsibility, to- 
gether with the profits for which it is incurred. I am not answer- 
able for them; I am answerable for myself. But, in fact, it would 
lessen the business, or at least have a tendency to do so. Let 
every honorable, high-minded man, one after another, lay it aside, 
and who would wish to take it up? Let it fall, if it will, into 
unscrupulous hands ; and, as it would thereby become disreputa- 
ble, the whole traffic would rapidly decrease.- It is the weight of 
character of the few which protects the many from the blame which 
they deserve. Let me then quietly, but decidedly, withdraw from 
the companionship, and occupy no position which my conscience 
cannot defend. ‘The time is soon coming, I think, when these 
considerations will have more and more force. If the mind of the 
community is once thoroughly awakened, an opprobrium will rest 
upon every pursuit which directly or indirectly promotes intem- 
perance, from the weight of which all good citizens will desire to 
escape. Why not rather anticipate this moral verdict, by placing 
ourselves on the right side before the trial is commenced ?’ 





NAPoLEoN, THE MAN OF THE WoRLD. — We cannot, in the 
universal imbecility, indecision, and indolence of men, sufficiently 
congratulate ourselves on this strong and ready actor, who took 
occasion by the beard, and showed us how much may be accom- 
plished by the mere force of such virtues as all men possess in less 
degrees ; namely, by punctuality, by personal attention, by courage 
and thoroughness. ‘The Austrians,’ he said, ‘do not know the 
value of time.’ I should cite him, in his earlier years, as a model 
of prudence. His power does not consist in any wild or extrava- 
gant force, in any enthusiasm like Mahomet’s, or singular power 
of persuasion ; but in the exercise of common sense on each emer- 
gency, instead of abiding by rules and customs. 

The lesson he teaches is that which vigor always teaches, — 
that there is always room for it. To what heaps of cowardly 
doubts is not that man’s life an answer! When he appeared, it 
was the belief of all military men that there could be nothing new 
in war; as it is the belief of men to-day that nothing new can be 
undertaken in farming or in our social manners and customs; and 
as it is, at all times, the belief of society that the world is used 
up. But Bonaparte knew better than society; and, moreover, 
knew that he knew better. I think all men know better than 
they do; know that the institutions we so volubly commend are 
go-carts and bawbles; but they dare not trust their presentiments. 
Bonaparte relied on his own sense, and did not care a bean for 
other people’s. — Emerson’s Representative Men. 
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THE EXECUTION OF A WOMAN. 


Tue press has at last been aroused to the enormity of 
the law of the punishment of death. It does not, however, 
except in a very few instances, brave public opinion by 
asking for an entire repeal; but it begins by expressing 
great horror at the hanging of a woman. We are happy 
to learn that the governor has complied with the earnest 
solicitations of the petitioners, and that the State of New 
York is to be spared the disgrace of inflicting legal murder 
upon one of the gentler sex. The ‘ Tribune,’ in speaking 
on the subject, uses the following language : — 


‘The citizens of Troy are praying the governor to spare them 
the disgrace of a hanging. We do not blame them. The press 
too, very generally, is engaged in the same cause. That an act so 
utterly barbarous and disgraceful as the execution of a woman 
should shock the public mind, is natural. Nevertheless, we cannot 
see why the governor should be called upon to prevent it, unless 
it can be shown that the trial of the murderess was illegal or 
defective. Are the people ashamed of their own laws? The 
governor might possibly with propriety be asked to suspend the 
sentence, by a respite, until the Legislature could meet to repeal 
or amend a law so odious and terrible in its consequences. , We 
have labored patiently for years to obtain that object, and have 
had to contend with the opposition of those now clamorous for a 
partial and invidious repeal; and, deeply as we shall be pained 
if the law is now carried into effect, we shall feel that the respon- 
sibility is with those who sustain the statute inflicting the penalty 
of death.’ 


SLANDER. — Against slander there is no defence. Hell cannot 
boast so foul a fiend, nor man deplore so foul a foe. It stabs 
with a word, with a nod, with a shrug, with a look, with a smile; 
it is the pestilence walking in darkness, spreading contagion far 
and wide, which the most wary traveller cannot avoid; it is the 
heart-searching dagger of the assassin ; it is the poisoned arrow 
whose wound is incurable; it is as mortal as the sting of the 
deadly arrow. Murder is its employment, innocence its prey, and 
ruin its sport. 














LIFE’S BETTER MOMENTS. 


Lire has its moments 
Of beauty and bloom ; 
They hang like sweet roses 
On the edge of the tomb: 
Blessings they bring us, 
As lovely as brief: 
They meet us when happy, 
And leave us in grief. 


Hues of the morning, 
Tinging the sky, 
Come on the sunbeams, 
And off with them fly: 
Shadows of evening 
Hang soft on the shore ; 
Darkness enwraps them, — 
We see them no more. 


So life’s better moments 
In brilliance appear, 
Dawning in beauty, 
Our journey to cheer; 
Round us they linger, 
Like shadows of even: 
Would that we, like them, 
Might melt into heaven! 





FLoGGinG In Prison. — During Alderman Wood's first mayor- 
alty, he committed to the house of correction a working sugar- 
baker for having left his employment in consequence of a dispute 
respecting wages. ‘The prisoner, during his confinement not 
having received personal chastisement according to the statute, in 
consequence of no order to that effect being specified in the war- 
rant of committal, actually brought an action against the lord 
mayor, in the Court of Common Pleas, for nonconformity to the 
law. It was proved that he had not been whipped; and therefore 
the jury were obliged to give a farthing damages. 





OUR OWN WORKS. 


For some time we have ceased to advertise the works which we have 
carried through the press, and of which we are the author. Among them 
are the ‘Titles of Jesus,’ ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment,’ and ‘ Voices from 
Prison.’ 


‘TITLEs or Jesus.’ — This of course, as its title would indicate, is a theo- 
logical work. It passed rapidly through sixteen editions. Of late, there 
has been a demand from England for the book. It has been proposed by 
some of our friends to give our attention more to the selling of this work 
and others. But we have given up every thing for the cause of the prisoner. 
The work received the highest commendations of the clergy and the press. 
Among others who gave it their approbation was Dr. Channing. His auto- 
graph is now in our library. It would fill several pages of our magazine to 
begin to give the names of eminent men who have approbated the work. 
Price one dollar, with elegant engravings. 


‘Essays on CaprraL PuntsuMent.’— This work soon passed to the 
twelfth edition. It has been sold in England, and has been considered the 
ablest work that has been published on the Punishment of Death. There 
have been many calls for this work, especially for Debates in Lyceums, 
Horace Greeley thus speaks of this work : — 

... ‘It is simple, lucid, cogent, and affecting. . . . It is more interesting 
than the freshest novel can be, so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 


traitures of the human heart and life; of our criminal laws, and their hardly 
more criminal victims.’ 


The price of the work is 624 cents, cloth-binding, with a fine portrait 
of Howard, and a spirited engraving of the Condemned Forger. 


‘Voices rroM Prison.’—This book passed soon to a third edition. 
The object in view was to give a sketch of eminent men who had been con- 
fined in prison, and to show that no chains nor dungeons could confine hu- 
man genius. There are some thrilling poems that have emanated from 
prisoners. One part of the work contains some sketches of the lives of pri- 
soners. The work was commended by the press. It is well adapted to 
Sunday schools. In short, we have aimed to give an entire work on an 
original plan. This is the first volume that has ever been published contain- 
ing the ‘ Poetry of the Prison.’ The*poems are from Montgomery, Madame 
Guyon, Raleigh, Placido, Bunyan, Lady Jane Grey, Queen Elizabeth, and 
many others. The price is 50 cents, cloth, with portraits of John Howard 
and Mrs. Fry. 
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MISSIONARY LABOR. 


Ovr labors, of late, have been very arduous. We have had repeated calls 
from families in deep distress who have some member in prison. The effect 
of crime on home is terrible in the extreme. A mother has just left our 
door, who has had a son in prison for five years, who was sentenced for steal- 
ing a watch, with three others, to the State Prison in Massachusetts. 

Then we take entire charge of the periodical,— both the financial and 
editorial departments. 

To add to-our labor, we have had only about six dollars sent in, during 
the whole month, on the magazine. 

Every dollar that is set down among the donations, we have procured by 
our own solicitation. We have no friend to send out on such an unwelcome 
errand, 

Then we are expected to visit the prisons, and to converse with the in- 
mates respecting their moral condition. 

Then there is an immense correspondence to be kept up with prison- 
keepers and with persons who need information on our whole subject. 

We trust the day will come when at least the expenses of this mission 
will be met, without our being obliged to make so much personal appli- 
cation, 

We have been asked, lately, what amount was necessary to carry out 
the objects of our labors, such as visiting of prisons, relieving discharged 
prisoners, &c. The whole labor might now be sustained, if one thousand 
dollars could be secured either from individuals or from the government. 


THE MURDERER WILSON. —A hearing was recently had, before the 
Committee on Pardons of the Governor’s Council, on the subject of granting 
a commutation of punishment to James Wilson, under sentence of death for 
having murdered a fellow-convict, named Adams, at the State Prison, 
Charlestown, some two years ago. Mr. Sears, the junior counsel for Wilson 
at the trial, appeared in his behalf, and stated, that from the evidence ad- 
duced at the trial, and from the impressions made upon his mind at several 
interviews with him while in jail, he had formed an unshaken opinion that 
Wilson was laboring under an attack of insanity at the time of the homicide. 
He called as a witness Dr. Stedman, who read to the Council his minutes 
of the evidence of the trial, so far as related to the state of mind of the 
accused; and from this evidence he drew the conclusion that Wilson was, 
at the time of the homicide, laboring under a species of monomania or in- 
sanity. On the other hand, Captain Robbins, of the House of Correction, 
believed that Wilson was a sane man, and a desperate one. 

Mr. Hempstead, of the prison, said he did not consider it a case of exe- 
cutive clemency. Dr. Stedman afterwards stated that his opinion was 
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based upon the testimony as to his conduct and symptoms in the State 
Prison previous to the homicide, but had no doubt Wilson had improved 
in mind since. He alluded to the fact within his experience, that it was 
extremely difficult to convince officers of a prison of the insanity of a pri- 
soner. 

Since the above was written, the Governor and Council have set the fifth 
day of October for the execution of Wilson, in the Suffolk County Jail yard. 


WATER-CURE IN WorcesTER. —It will be remembered that last year 
we spent some time at this excellent institution, kept by our friend, Dr. 
Rogers. It is one of the best of the kind in the country. We regret to 
say to our friends, that, for a few weeks at least, we must leave the scene of 
our labors in Boston, and seek aid. We ask the patrons of our work to 
remember us in our poor health. Last year, a large portion of the time 
that we needed for rest was, from necessity, spent in Worcester and vicinity 
in procuring the means of subsistence. For a month past, we have been 
obliged to labor more than fifteen hours a day, either in our study, or in 
performing missionary work in visiting families or in the prisons. A little 
aid now will give us rest, that we may buckle on the armor hereafter, and 
carry out with more vigor the great object of our benevolent mission. 


TRANSPARENT PAINTINGS AND MaGic LANTERN. — We are happy to 
announce to our friends that the artist has at last finished twelve paintings 
of various prison-scenes in his highest style. We shall be ready, therefore, 
to meet our calls, and to give one of the most interesting exhibitions ever 
presented in this country. A fine opportunity will be given to schools and 
academies. Parents will do well to encourage their children to attend. The 
exhibition will be eminently practical, and at the same time entertaining. 
In a mere notice, we can give no idea scarcely of the paintings. They 
must be seen in order to be appreciated. Our friends now will have an 
opportunity, never before presented, of aiding the cause, and at the same 
time interesting the young in the great. subject of preventing crime, which 
has for so many years occupied our exclusive attention. 


STAMMERING. — A New Mode of Curing all Impediments of Speech, by Dr. 
C. P. Bronson and C. C. Beers, 186, Washington Street, Boston. We call the 
attention of our readers to this new mode of curing stammering by medicine. 
We are well acquainted with both these gentlemen. Mr. Beers, who dis- 
covered this new system, has been an inveterate stammerer for thirty-five 
years; and, after paying out several hundred dollars to different persons, 
hoping to be cured, but never being permanently benefited, has finally suc- 
ceeded in compounding a MEDICINE that has been effectual in freeing him 
from this annoying disease. They are now curing others by the same instru- 
mentality. Prof. Bronson we have been acquainted with for years, and have 
taken lessons of him in elocution; and we are confident that what he 
promises he will perform. We advise those who are troubled with any 
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impediments of speech to call on these gentlemen, and have their trouble 
removed. We understand they guarantee a permanent cure. They are 
publishing an ‘ Illustrated Treatise on the Effect, Cause, and Cure of Stam- 
mering.’ Price, $1: sent free of expense. 


BounD VoLUMEs. — Perfect sets of our work, comprising seven volumes 
of the Monthly, may now be had at the office, No. 37, Cornhill. It would 
be a good plan for librarians to purchase sets of this work for reference, as the 
most complete history of Penal science that can be procured in this country. 
The work has been edited with great care: every thing in the least offensive 
to the most delicate and refined taste has been carefully omitted. Copies 
of the work have already been placed in Harvard College, in the Boston 
Atheneum, in Bowdoin College, and in many private libraries. 


CONCLUSION OF THE VOLUME.—The present number concludes the 
Seventh Volume of our Monthly Magazine. 

Our patrons will accept our grateful acknowledgments ; and we cordially 
hope and trust a continuance of their favors. 


KeEMOVAL. — We have removed our office to Bazin and Chandler’s, 37, 
Cornhill, under the ‘ Trumpet’ Office. 


RECEIPTS TO JULY, 1855. 


Geo. Homer, Boston, $2.00... an Ae ae a : oe to Sept. 1855. 
N. D. Badger, 8. Malden, Mass., 2.00 . 4 : ; : . . April, 1855. 
Rev. ©. H. Webster, Chico , Mass. * 2.00 . ; , ‘ é ° Sept. 1855. 
Samuel Barrett, Concord ass. , 4.00. ° ; Jan. 1856. 
E. P. Smith, South Dennis, Mass. , 2.00 Aug. 186565. 
Waldo M. Healey, Dudley, __,, "2.00 Jan. 1856. 
Daniel Wilbur, Somerset, » 2.00 Sept. 1856. 
George Foster, Lynn, 4.00 ‘ Jan. 1856. 
Timothy Sentre, Portsmouth, N.H., 2.00 . May, 1856. 
Benjamin Cheever, 9 » 400 . 1856. 
Alfred W. Haven, - - aan. « red 1855. 
Thomas Neil, 100 . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : Nov. 1855. 
B. 8. Campbell, Roxbury, Mass., 2.00 . : ‘ ; ; ; ; . . Jan. 1856. 
G. Hobbs, Worcester,Mass,200 . . . . +. +: +: +‘ =: Mar. 1886. 
Alex. Putnam, ,, 1.00 ° > ‘ ; ° . : : ° Sept. 1855. 
L. W. Sturtevant, Worcester, Mass., 2.00 . . ‘ . g : Sept. 1855. 
J. R. Bancroft, . aes Sept. 1855. 
T. 8. Stone, ” a (meee. ° Jan. 1856. 
G. a 99 — a Mar. 1856. 
A. Tolma » 200. Jan. 1856. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden, Fitchburg, Mass., 2.00 May, 1856. 
F. J. Curtis 99 9 woo May, 1856. 
G. L. Whiting, we » 2.00 May, 1856. 
J. H. Samson, 99 » 2.00 May, 1856. 
Mrs. Anna McIntire _,, 9, 2.00 May, 1856. 
A. P. Goodrich, me 9 «2.00 May, 1856. 
Charles H. Haywood, ,, 9 200 Nov. 1855. 
Alpheus Kimball, * 3,5 1.00 Nov. 1855. 
= - — on » 2.00 Sept. 1855. 
a ae ; . , . . Sept. 1855. 

, the Taylor, Worthington, 0., 2.00 gs os : . ; - Mar. 1856. 
Dr. W. Wright, Cambri pa, Mass., 2. ” > ‘ : . . . Sept. 1856. 
Pesly Bartlett, Sterling, , 2.00 : ‘ : o + « « oa aaa 
Deacon Samuel Hill, South B Boston, 2.00 : ‘ ‘ . ‘ . May, 1856. 


William Johnson, South Malden, Mass.,0.50 . go ae -  « June, 1865. 
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to effect its Removal, 24. 

The Slave Trade, 137. History of, 
137. 

The Poor, 412. 

The Anniversaries, 347. 


_ Temperance, 21. Story of Colonel 
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Dr. Guillotin, 76. Mode of Pun- 
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Tracts on Crime and Prisons, 280. 

The Prisoner, 266. 

Thomas Casey, 69. Views of ‘ Bos- 
ton Transcript’ on Execution of, 
69. Execution of, 101. 

The Pulpit, 16. 

The Human Soul, 17. 

The Donation of the Age, 196. 


United States Prison Inspector, 166. 
Views of Daniel Webster on, 166. 


Verdicts, 67. 
nell, 67. 


Anecdote of O’Con- 


War in Europe, 242. 

Wrath disarmed, 155. 

William Poole, 276. 

Woman’s Kindness, 406. 

Wm. Barker condemned to Death, 





169. 
' Woman can die sublimely, 370. 






Peace .. 

Sick and in Prison : 
Yes, the Die is cast . 
The Warning . 


There are Two Ways to live 


on Earth .. 
The Two Angels. . 
There’s no Dearth of Kindness 
Stanzas. . ——— 
The Mother’s Grief . 
Lunacy. . . 
The Dead Soldier 
Song for the New Year. 
Sorrow’s Discipline . 
The Frost-spirit . 
Work is Prayer . 





POETRY. 


Death of Rantoul 
Poor Andrew 


| The Spirit of the Storm 


Winter. . . 

The Polar Star 

The Search 

Such is Life . 
The Poor Man’s May 
Morn, Noon, Night . 
On a Battle 


| The Old Prisoner’s Lament 


Lines 


| The Jewish Cemetery at New- 


eS 2 « 
A Dead Rose . ‘ 
Life’s Better Moments . 
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AN APPEAL 


TO 


THE FRIENDS OF HUMANITY. 


PRISONERS’ FRIEND OFFICE, 
142, Washington-street, Boston. 


Dear Friend, — Believing you to be interested in every 
good work, and more especially in that highest form of bene- 
volence, the Reclamation of the Guilty, I have kindly invited 
your aid. A Magazine has long been needed, embodying 
such facts as directly bear on the Causes and Prevention of 
Crime; and also an office where information on the whole 
subject of Prisons and Discharged Prisoners may be found, 
and where persons willing to aid them in giving employment 
may leave their names. A Magazine has been now published 
for nine years. An office such as proposed has been opened 
for some time. Much has been accomplished, but the work 
has been often retarded for the want of means. That you 
may have a better idea of the various plans and objects em- 
braced in my efforts, I subjoin the following : — 


I, To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where 


females are committed. 
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III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible 
and other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 

V. To visit the Courts. 


VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in 
prison. 


VII. To provide Counsel for prisoners who may be charged 
with crime, whether guilty or innocent. 

VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their dis- 
charge from confinement, to procure employment. 

IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into temp- 
tation for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 

X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 

XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Pre- 
venting Crime. 

XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison 
Discipline, both in this country and in Europe. 

XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the 
whole subject of Crime, in all its various bearings. 

XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our 
prisons, and that our jails especially should be made to sus- 


tain, at least, their own expenses. 


Such are my plans. To carry either of them out requires 
means. Will you aid in any way? 


Permit me to suggest how you can advance the movement. 


I. By sending a Donation. 
II. By adding your name as a subscriber to the Magazine, 
which I publish monthly, and which is $2 a year. 
III. By forming a Society in your town to aid the cause. 
IV. By sending communications for the Magazine. 






































V. By sending books that have any bearing on Criminal 


Reform. 


To show you that the work has met the approbation of 
some of the most distinguisbed men in the country, I add a 


few names. 


Hon. Samuel Appleton. . Boston. | W.W.Seaton. . . Washington. 


Hon. Thomas H. Perkins . = Joshua Giddings . . ne 
Hon. Edward Everett . . pa | Salmon Chase... . - 
Hon. Robert C, Winthrop . + | Israel Washburn, jun. ve 
Nathan Appleton .. . 9 | James Walker . . Cambridge. 
A. W. Thaxter, jum. . . - | J.E. Worcester ... - 
Robert Waterston .. . is | Ge wee « & ew - 
See. + <« 4¢ » » os | Ze Wem « «© « « om 
William P. Mason .. . “ | William Newell . . . Pa 


Frederic Tudor . | Charles Lowell . . . 90 
George H. Kuhn... . ~ | Daniel Treadwell. . . 9 
Franklin Haven. . . . - Andrews Norton . . . - 


Gorham Brooks . .. . - Mrs. L. Waterhouse. . am 
N.I. Bowditch . + .. am Catherine Donnison . . = 
ee) eee ee a | H. W. Longfellow : a 
George W. Lyman . . . 2” | Harriet B. Stowe . . Andover. 
Josiah Wuincy ... . BS Edwards A. Park. . . ,, 
Nathaniel Thayer .. . - | George Griswold . . New York. 
Daniel Denny. . .. . - | Peter Cooper . . . « 5 


Jonathan Phillips . . . = | R.C.Goodhue .. . 4 
Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. JohnJay . ... + 
Tobias Purrington .. . . Stacy B. Collins . . . y, 
CharlesSumner... . a | Prof. T.C. Upham Brunswick, Me. 


Many more names might be added; but you will see that 
the work must be eminently practical, or it would not have 
thus been approbated. 

To show the further importance of this work, I give a few 


cases where help has been extended : — 


CasE I. A young girl was placed in the country, who was 
taken up as a common vagrant. 

Case II. A man was saved, and now works steadily at 
his trade, who had for years been an inmate in several pri- 


sons. 






















































Case III. A female was assisted to reach her home who 
had no friends. She was discharged from prison. 

Case 1V. A place was procured for a female who had no 
friends. She had been in a Penitentiary in London. 

Case V. A man was boarded a few days who had been in 
the State Prison. Work was procured, and he is now doing 
well. 

Cast VI. A female detected in stealing a pair of shoes was 
committed to the common jail for three months. A place 


was procured for her in the family of a merchant in Boston. 


I could give you hundreds of cases where the criminal has 
been restored to society. The whole movement is one of the 
most sublime charity. Heaven must smile on the efforts of 
any one who, in the smallest degree, contributes towards the 
saving of the erring and the fallen. The work in which I am 
engaged has begun at last to commend itself warmly to the 
public mind. Societies are being formed. Legislative action 
begins to be quickened. The press has been aroused. The 
pulpit has awakened to new life. The principles of this great 
work show themselves in every variety of form; in visiting 
prisons; in relieving the discharged prisoner; in building 
Reform Schools; in missionary operations, such as the Five 
Points Mission of New York; in the substitution of milder 
penalties. 


Our object is to prevent crime; to labor for the protection 
of society; to incite the criminal to assist himself by habits of 
economy and industry; not to put money into his hands, but 
to assist him in procuring employment. 

Other views may be taken. Sometimes a man is taken up 


on mere suspicion. Heneedsafriend. He is far from home. 
































By a little timely aid, he may prove his innocence, and be 
restored again, with a character untarnished, to society. 

Sometimes a family, otherwise respectable, is so unfortu- 
nate as to have a son or daughter cast into prison. In some 
instances, a young female comes from some of our yllages to 
procure work. She is unsuccessful, or she falls into the hands 
of those who would ruin her. Gilded temptations are held 
out. She falls a victim. Far from home and friends, she needs 
a friend. Now is the time to rescue one, who, if she becomes 
an inmate of our prisons, may be ruined for ever. The heart 
bleeds at the numerous cases of this kind. If you are a pa- 
rent, will you not assist, if only by your mite, in rescuing the 
fallen? It may or may not have been their fault. In such 
cases, peculiar consolation is needed. It is a living trouble. 
Scenes of the most terrible anguish have passed before my 
eyes. None but a parent can tell the anguish of a lost child, 
one perchance brought up in the tenderest and most delicate 
manner. Oh that we could make mothers feel on this subject! 
Let every mother who beholds her child now happy in his 
innocence and purity remember that one day that lovely one 
may be a tenant in the cold, damp cell of some prison. Be 
that as it may. Every one in confinement this moment is 
somebody’s child; and we should ‘remember those that are 
in bonds, as bound with them.’ 

Sometimes the prisoner is awakened to the enormity of his 
crime. In the loneliness and gloom of prison-solitude, he 
thinks of his home, perchance of the tender precepts early 
impressed upon him by his sainted mother. He feels that 
he is a convict. If his cell has a window, he looks out upon 
the busy, free, and to him a happy world. He thinks of his 
wife and children. She is now the wife of a convict. The 


playmates of his children will say, ‘ Your father is in the 
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State Prison.’ Now is the time to speak to him of the sin- 
ner’s Friend. Now how welcome the voice of the Prisoners’ 
Friend! Now the mind and heart may be led upward to 
God. It is at this moment I want to speak to the Prisoner. 
Will you, help in such a work? The convict does not need 
your gold nor your silver; but he who spends his time with 
him needs to be sustained. At that lonely and terrible hour ; 
at that hour when the soul tremblingly alive with fear and 
hope; at that hour when all heaven bends a listening ear to 
the very first aspiration after a better life, how welcome is 
that friendly voice, who, in gentlest tones, can lead the sin- 
ner up to the very throne of God! ‘Come,’ said a murderer 
to me one day, ‘come into my cell, and read to me from the 
word of God.’ The grated door was thrown open. The 
poor convict was manacled, lest he should cheat the law of a 
victim. For more than an hour, I labored with him, and, in 


my own poor way, led his mind up to God. He confessed 


his crime; he begged for forgiveness, and his mind was stayed 


on God. That cell, lonely as it was, and awful as his condi- 
tion was, may be the means of his conversion to God. 
Volumes could be written on the greatness of the work. 
So far, it has depended on the precaricus support of charity. 
The State, though it avails itself of the labors of philanthropy, 
seldom aids that philanthropy by its means. Can you not 
help? Think of John Howard, who gave annually, for fif- 
teen years, eight or ten thousand dollars a year? And can 
you not give your mite? You can, at least, subscribe for one 
year for the Magazine. Can you not enlist one friend, male 
or female? For more than twenty years have I. closely 
devoted my life to this great work. Can you not give one 
hour ; or, if you do not want to visit the prisoner, will you 


not aid one who gives all he has for such a work’? At this 























moment there are embarrassments that seriously retard the 


whole work. I am aware that much has been done, and 
many friends have been very kind; but have you done your 
duty? The work has been mainly sustained by my own 
efforts, and there needs now but a little help to establish it 
on a permanent foundation. There is need of some effort on 
your part. Do not wait till some one comes to your door, 
and painfully, and perchance unsuccessfully, asks for a mere 
pittance, to carry forward a movement which belongs to you 
as much as any one else. Is not the command to you? 
Has not Jesus said, ‘I was sick and in prison, and ye came 
unto me’? And, even if you but save one, he will crown 
you with his approbation: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.’ 


Yours, affectionately, 


CHARLES SPEAR. 


All communications to be forwarded to 142, Washington-street; same room 
with Fowlers & Wells, Phrenologists. 
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LETTERS. 


Having, for more than twenty years, been engaged in the manage- 
ment, care, and discipline of prisoners, at the New Hampshire and 
Connecticut State Prisons, and having known hundreds of discharged 
convicts who have left prison with a full determination to be honest and 
good citizens, who have afterwards returned to the commission of 
crime, and many of them returned again to prison, who I believed, 
and still believe, would have been reformed, had they met, on the ex- 
piration of their sentence in prison, with friends to take them by the 
hand, assist them to obtain labor, and been convinced that there were 
those who felt an interest in their future welfare ; — 

I rejoice, therefore, that an effort is making in New York, Boston, 
and other places, to assist and encourage the prisoner on his discharge 
from confinement; and I most cheerfully recommend the Rev. Charles 
Spear to the confidence of the benevolent, and to all who feel an inter- 
est in this class of our fellow-men. Amos Piispury, 

Superintendent Penitentiary. 


Having been conversant and aided in the management of the State 
Prison at Auburn, N.Y., for more than twenty-five years, and witness- 
ing the discharge of thousands of convicts, without one kind word, or 
even a look, to cheer and encourage them in an honest course of life, 
and believing, as I do, that a far less number would have returned to 
crime had there been a healthful influence exerted upon them when 
discharged, I am happy to learn that there are efforts making, in some 
parts of our land, to aid and assist them in procuring an honest living ; — 

I most cheerfully commend the labors of the Rev. Chas. Spear in 
this department of duty, and trust that he will find that aid which he 
deserves. Davip Foor. 


The bearer, the Rev. Charles Spear, of Boston, Mass., has for many 
years been employed in the Study of the Laws relating to Crime and 
Punishment, the operation of those Laws, and the treatment of Crimi- 
nals, and in the dissemination of information upon those important 
subjects. P 

For this purpose he has travelled in several States of this Union, 
and visited the Old World. His representations as to all facts within 
his sphere of observation may be implicitly relied upon; and he enjoys 
the entire confidence of that large class of citizens in New England, 
who believe the Criminal Code and Practice of our States to be capable 
of great improvement; to which object his whole life is devoted. 


R. Rantovut, Jr. 























GREENWOOD SEMINARY, 


SOUTH READING, MASS. 


Tue Winter Term of this Institution was opened for the recep- 
tion of pupils on Tuesday, December 6, 1853. 

The elegance of the buildings, and beauty of the scenery around, 
are not surpassed by any similar institution in New England. 

No expense has been spared in rendering the internal structure 
of the house perfectly convenient and comfortable, and in a re- 
markable degree conducive to health. 

The whole building is warmed by capacious furnaces; cold and 
hot water is conveyed by pipes into every story of both depart- 
ments; and each room is provided with two ventilators, opening 
into a brick flue built expressly for the purpose. 

A Bathing-room, with suitable fixtures, in each wing of the 
house, is open for the use of the pupils. 

The Male Department has a large play-room in the basement, 
for recreation in wet weather, and a reading-room on the first 
floor. The Female Department has parlors in the first, and a 
recreation-room in the third story. 

The School-room is fitted up with the most approved desks, 
and is furnished with an extensive Philosophical Apparatus. The 
recitation-room is furnished with Maps, and a small but well- 
selected Library. 

Parents, and those having charge of the education of the young, 
are invited to call at Greenwood Seminary, and examine for 
themselves before deciding to send elsewhere. 

W. B. WAIT, 
Greenwood, South Reading, Mass. 


DR. C. P. BRONSON, 


PaYSISiAy any OGGEis?, 


ESPECIALLY FOR CHRONIC DISEASES, 


No. 186, WASHINGTON STREET, 
( Opposite the Marlborough.) 








Regular Office Days, — Mondays and Saturdays, from 10 to 4 o’clock. Messages, &c., can 
be left at Mr. Bartlett’s, next door. 


MOREY, OBER, & CO., 


Hritannia, Glass, and Gapaned Ware, 


Nos. 5 and 7, HAVERHILL STREET, 


( Opposite Boston and Maine Depot,) 


BOSTON. 





R. H. Oper, 


D. B. Morey, 
T. Sra. 















































A NEW VOLUME 


COMMENCES IN SEPTEMBER. 
CHARLES SPEAR, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


142, Washington-street, Boston. 


A new volume of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ commences in September. Past 
experience, large observation, and extensive correspondence, both in the Old 
and New World, have given the editor facilities possessed by few persons 


in this country for conducting such a work. The following will comprise 
the leading features of the work : — 


I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 
IL. A careful selection from the best Foreign Periodicals. 
IIL. Reviews of valuable Works on different Moral Topics. 
IV. List of New Publications. 

V. Public Education. 
VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the effects of kindness. 


VII. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
VIII. A Record of the various Reforms. 


It is also intended to procure ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Several have already 
been secured. 

Several valuable writers will contribute to its columns. 

The times now demand a thorough work on the great subjects on which 
the periodical treats. Such a work having now been started, it remains for 
the friends of the cause to see that it is sustained. 

This monthly periodical commenced five years since with the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Birth of John Howard. 

Send yourname. If you cannot act, then ask your friend, male or female. 

Two dollars a year, in’ advance. Three copies for $5. Each number 
to contain thirty-six pages, making a volume of 432 pages yearly. A title- 
page and index will be added. The work is published in an octavo form, 
on good paper and fair type. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For éwo subscribers a copy of the ‘ Titles of Christ’ ($1.00); for one sub- 
scriber a copy of the ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment’ (62 cts.), or the ‘ Life 
of Mrs. Fry,’ or ‘ Voices from Prison’ (50 cts.), or two hundred Temperance 
or one hundred Peace envelopes. Or we will send almost any popular work 
now published to the amount of fifty cents for every new subscriber, and 
pay the postage. Of course, cash must accompany the order. 





Postage on ‘Prisoners’ Friend,’ one cent for any distance in the United States. 
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